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The  Silver  Ouestion 
in  its  Relation 
to  Legislation 


Mr.  rrerklent  and  Geittlemen : 

In  many  respects  the  Con^^ress,  which  to-morrow  lirinys 
its  sessions  to  a close,  must  be  accounted  a remarkable 
body.  In  point  of  legislation  enacted  and  in  point  of  leg- 
islation attempted  to  be  enacted  by  it,  it  ranks  in  import- 
ance with  any  convened  since  the  close  of  the  war.  An 
examination  of  its  record  will  convince  even  a prejudiced 
pt'rson,  that  it  has  been  wholly  given  over  to  legislating  in 
hehalf  of  special  commercial  interests  and  party  political 
interests.  A'owhere  will  it  appear  that  any  measure  of 
great  public  importance  has  been  pressed  to  a passage. 
The  business  of  the  public  at  large  has  been  lost  sight  of 
in  an  eager  desire  to  redeem  political  pledges,  given  in  the 
course  of  the  late  presidential  campaign.  In  the  forward- 
ing of  personal  and  party  schemes,  the  A'ice-President  has 
vied  in  the  Senate  with  the  Speaker  in  the  House  in  will- 
ful disregard  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  minority, 
while  back  of  both  has  stood  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  demeaning  himself  and  violating  the  sacredness  of 
his  high  ortlce  by  autocratically  and  persistently  urging, 
with  hypocritical  cant,  absolutely  wicked  legislation  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  giving  his  party  and  himself,  for  an 
indefinite  period  of  time,  control  of  the  federal  patronage. 

Fortunately  for  the  public,  some  of  the  acts  urged  by 
these  combinations  of  greed  and  partisanship  have  failed 


of  success.  The  protected  interests  only  have  secured  al 
that  they  demanded,  in  the  enactiiieni  of  the  McKinley  • 

bill.  The  initiuitous  “ force  biir*  has  been  ground  between 
the  upper  and  nether  millstones  of  great  commercial  inter- 
ests, and  made  no  other  showing  than  to  illustrate  to  what 
extent  the  present  administration  would  go  in  disregard  of 
national  prosperity  and  fraternal  union  in  order  to  obtain 
a party  advantage.  The  silver  interests  have  fared  better 
than  the  interests  of  the  administration,  but  worse  than 
th(‘  protected  interests.  The  protected  interests  have  been 
denied  nothing.  The  silver  interests,  while  granted  the 
benefits  of  the  silver  purchase  act  of  June,  have  failed  of 
their  desideratum,  the  free,  unlimited  and  unrestricted 
coinage  of  all  bullion,  from  wheresoever  brought,  deposited 
at  our  mints,  into  silver  dollars  of  three  hundred  and 
seventy-one  and  one-fourth  grains  of  pure  silver  each, 
as  provided  by  the  bill,  which,  through  barter  and  trade, 
was  forced  to  a passage  in  the  Senate.  This  silver  legisla- 
tion is  the  legislation  which  we  have  to  consider  this 
evening,  and  the  wisdom  of  its  enactment  is  the  issue  that 
we,  as  party  men,  not  less  than  as  citizens,  are  called  upon 
to  decide. 

I do  not  feel  that  I am  sufficiently  learned  in  a know- 
ledge of  the  science  of  money,  nor  am  I conversant  enough 
with  the  intricacies  of  practical  finance  to  discuss  this 
question  from  the  standpoint  of  the  skilled  financier. 

Such  method  I shall  leave  to  others.  1 prefer,  to-night,  to 
present  it  in  the  light  of  party  politics,  and  as  a Democrat, 
addressing  Democrats  who  are  maintaining  an  organiza- 
tion, the  inspiration  of  which  is  the  betterment  of  the 
Democratic  party,  and  the  advancement  of  its  interests. 

Whatever  excuse  1 need  for  talking  politics  rather  than 
finance,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  at  the  last  State 
convention  of  the  Democracy  of  Illinois,  and  again  a 
month  since,  by  its  representatives  in  the  lower  house  of 
the  legislature,  now  in  session  at  Springfield,  resolutions 
were  prestmted  and  adopted  looking  toward  and  favorable 
to  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver.  As  a Demo- 


crat,  1 am  unwillinjf  to  believe  that  the  uathouKht  atul 
the  undebated  action  of  either  the  former  or  of  the  latb-r 
body  represents  either  the  history  or  the  present  sentiment 
of  the  Democracy  of  this  State,  or  the  calm  business  and 
political  judgment  of  its  members,  upon  the  so-called 
“ Silver  Question  ; ” and  because  of  this  belief,  1 desire  to 
view  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Democratic  creed,  to 
the  end  that  here,  if  possible,  may  be  inaugurated  a 
movement  that  will  lift  us  out  of  the  slough  into  which 
we  have  been  unwittingly  led,  and  place  us  in  a position 
that  will  commend  itself  to  the  favor  of  our  fellows. 

I am  not  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  in  and  of  itself 
this  (luestion  has  no  place  in  politics.  Under  right  and 
proper  circumstances,  its  solution  belongs  to  the  professed 
financier,  and  not  to  the  professed  politician,  but  unfor- 
tunately, those  circumstances  do  not  now  surround  it. 
Through  an  error  that  in  the  past  has  been  costly,  and  in 
the  future  bids  fair  to  be  fraught  with  disaster,  it  has  been 
taken  out  of  the  list  of  business  issues  and  thrust  among 
those  of  a political  character:  and  with  regard  to  its 
political  bearing  rather  than  with  reference  to  its  effect 
upon  the  material  interests  of  our  country,  it  is  being  pre- 
sented to  the  people.  As  a member  of  Congress  from 
Massachusetts  said,  in  the  course  of  an  able  and  exhaustive 
speech,  in  which  he  condemned  the  free  coinage  of  silver 
but  declared  his  intention  to  vote  for  a measure  which  he 
knew  would  ultimately  lead  up  to  it,  ‘‘It  is  pure  politics, 
gentlemen  ; that  is  all  there  is  about  it.  We  Republicans 
want  to  conie  back,  and  we  do  not  want  you  Democrats  to 
come  back,  in  the  majority.  That  is  all  there  is  in  this 
silver  bill— pure  politics.’’  A careful  study  of  the  action  of 
the  members  of  our  late  convention  and  of  the  lower  House 
at  Springfield,  must  force  the  conclusion  that  they  had  the 
same  end  in  view  as  regards  the  political  success  of  Illinois 
Democrats,  as  did  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
who  shamelessly  proclaimed  his  willingness  to  sacrifice  his 
principles  and  convictions  for  the  sake  of  retaining  his 
office. 
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The  Democrats  who  have  committed  the  Democracy  of 
this  State  to  this  financial  vagary  can  only  justify  on  the 
dubious  ground  of  “pure  politics,”  or,  to  be  more  exact 
and  more  truthful,  sharp  and  winning  politics.  They  can- 
not justify  on  the  ground  of  skillful  financiering,  for  the 
business  sense  of  the  warmest  advocates  of  the  free  and 
unlimited  coinage  of  silver,  under  the  present  financial 
conditions,  rejects  the  scheme  as  unsound,  impracticable 
and  dangerous.  They  cannot  justify  on  the  ground  that 
the  wisdom  of  such  silver  legislation  as  they  have  advo- 
cated in  their  resolutions,  has  any  Democratic  sanction 
for  it,  for,  if  I remember  aright,  Alexander  Hamilton  first 
incorporated  into  the  coinage  laws  of  the  United  States 
the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  along  with  the  free 
and  unlimited  coinage  of  gold  ; and  Thomas  Jefferson  first 
suspended  the  operation  of  those  laws  as  far  as  the  coinage 
of  silver  is  concerned.  If  this  piece  of  “ pure  politics  ” on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  it  does  not  afford 
the  Democrats  of  Illinois  a vantage  ground  that  assures  to 
them  success  two  years  hence,  our  birthright  has  been 
bartered  without  gaining  for  us  even  tlie  siight  physical 
consolation  of  a mess  of  pottage. 

Rut,  granting  that  such  politics  is  winning  politics,  the 
question  that  must  address  itself  to  the  mind  of  every 
thoughtful  Democrat  is,  can  the  Democracy  afford  to  win 
in  the  advocacy  of  such  a measure  as  this  Senate  free 
coinage  bill,  or  any  other  that  has  been  suggested  by  its 
advocates?  Consistency,  I take  it,  is  just  as  requisite  in 
politics  as  in  religion,  and  not  less  necessary  to  retain  the 
decent  respect  of  the  public;  but  the  advocacy  of  this 
measure,  as  it  now  stands,  at  the  very  threshold  of  his 
campaign  in  behalf  of  Democratic  principles,  makes  a 
Democrat,  of  all  partisans,  the  most  inconsistent  and  the 
least  entitled  to  be  confided  in.  It  has  been  in  the  past 
and  is  now  a Democratic  boast  that  class  legislation  has 
no  place  in  a Democrat’s  political  creed,  but  is  something 
repugnant  to  the  essential  principles  of  a government  that 
is  founded  upon  th(‘  doctrine  of  equal  rights  and  privileges 
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to  all,  and  special  rights  and  privileges  to  none.  Nay, 
more  ; in  the  same  breath  with  which  we  have  lauded  this 
Democratic  virtue  we  have  condemned  the  opposition  as  a 
party  organized  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  the  individual 
at  the  expense  of  the  public.  I venture  the  statement  that 
at  no  time  within  the  history  of  the  Democratic  party 
have  these  declarations  been  so  frequently  and  emphatic- 
ally made  as  within  the  past  four  years,  when  the  tariff 
question  has  been  under  discussion.  The  gravest  indict- 
ment that  Democrats  have  presented  against  the  protec- 
tionist is,  that  he  is  aiding  and  abetting  class  legislation 
in  maintaining  the  present  custom  laws  upon  the  statute 
books.  Both  in  and  out  of  Congress  has  this  charge  been 
repeated,  and  yet,  in  the  face  of  Democratic  protestation, 
that  protective  tariff  laws  are  in  violation  of  the  spirit 
and  genius  of  a republican  form  of  government,  and  thor- 
oughly undemocratic,  an  attempt  is  made  to  place  the 
Democracy  of  Illinois  in  the  position  of  advocating,  for 
the  politics  there  is  in  it,  legislation  that  is  as  distinctively 
class  legislation  as  the  most  extreme  measure  ever  con- 
ceived by  the  warmest  adherent  of  protection. 

The  present  agitation  of  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage 
of  silver  is  due,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  silver  producing 
class,  who,  complaining  that  their  mining  interests  are 
languishing,  claim  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  government  to 
revive  them,  not  only  by  affording  a government  market 
for  all  the  silver  bullion  that  they  can  deposit  at  the  mints, 
but  to  make  them  more  profitable  by  coining  for  them,  free 
of  charge,  all  such  bullion  into  dollars,  containing  less 
than  one  dollar’s  worth  of  metal,  endowed  with  full  legal 
tender  properties.  True,  an  attempt  is  made  to  disown 
any  such  claim,  by  pleading  that  the  amount  of  our  circu- 
lating medium  is  too  small  per  capita,  and  that  the  country 
is  in  financial  distress  by  reason  thereof,  though  the  circu- 
lation pec  capita  is  greater  now  than  at  any  time  in  the 
country’s  history,  and  exceeds  the  average  of  either  Great 
Britain  or  Germany  : but  back  of  this  pretext  is  to  be  found 
the  real  reason,  and  that  is,  the  promotion  of  the  silver 
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interests  by  legislative  enactment.  It  there  be  doubt  as  to 
the  truth  of  this  charge,  let  an  examination  be  made  as  to 
the  men  who  in  the  lirst  instance  originated  the  move- 
ment to  have  silver  again  made  a standard  money  in  our 
monetary  system,  and  it  will  be  found  that  from  the  day, 
in  1877,  that  Senator  Jones,  of  Nevada,  made  his  famous 
financial  report,  until  the  present  moment,  the  power 
behind  this  agitation  for  silver  legislation  has  been  the 
silver  producing  class.  I do  not  mean  that  no  others  have 
joined  them  in  their  onslaught  upon  the  government,  tor 
such  is  not  the  case,  but  these  men  have  l)een  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  movement,  and,  with  a cunning  and  persistency 
that  must  command  our  admiration  if  not  our  approba-  ^ 

tion,  have  succeeded  in  making  their  demands  a factor  in 
party  politics.  In  the  attainment  of  their  desires  their 
progress  has  been  step  by  step.  Originating  the  story  that 
the  old  silver  dollar  had  been  discriminated  against  in  the 
revision  of  the  coinage  laws  of  1873,  and  that  the  hard 
times  immediately  following  were  due  to  such  alleged 
discrimination,  they  so  played  upon  the  sentimentality  of 
Congress  by  affectionately  alluding  to  the  ‘‘dollar  of  the 
daddies,”  though  the  reminiscence  was  a piece  of  pure 
fiction,  for  no  “daddies”  within  the  remembrance  of  any 
of  them  had  had  an  acquaintance  with  the  silver  dollar 
other  than  as  a curio  or  as  a pocket  piece,  that  by  force  of 
pure  sentiment,  the  less  than  eighty  cents  of  silver  bullion, 
known  as  the  Bland  dollar,  was  set  afloat,  despite  its 
patent  dishonesty  and  the  veto  of  President  Hayes,  at  the 
rate  of  two  millions  each  month.  The  next  step  was  the 
act  of  June  last : and  now  the  government  must  buy, 
whether  or  no  it  is  needed,  each  and  every  month,  four  and 
one-half  million  ounces  of  their  bullion  for  coinage  and 
storage  purposes  ; but  even  this  is  not  a sufficient  yielding 
to  their  demands,  and  their  ultimatum  is  that  legislation 
must  be  enacted  that  will  insure  the  free,  unlimited  and 
unrestricted  coinage  for  them  by  the  government  of  all 
the  silver,  whether  from  American  mines  or  elsewhere, 
that  they  may  place  at  the  government’s  mints. 
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At  no  time  liave  these  silver  advocates  intelligently 
discussed  this  question  on  its  merits  or  in  tlie  light  of  its 
history.  Their  arguments  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
agitation  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  have  been  of  the 
most  specious,  and  their  oratory  of  the  most  pyroteclinic, 
kind.  Their  “hue  and  cry”  has  enli.sted  the  demagogue 
upon  the  floor  of  Congress  and  upon  the  stump.  Nowhere 
has  it  received  the  endorsement  of  the  student  of  finance. 
To  the  debtor  has  been  held  up  the  picture  of  prosperity 
and  plenty  to  come  from  such  legislation,  and  the  distress 
rt'sulting  from  a failure  to  enact  it.  Tlie  farmer  is  told 
that  the  wicked  men  of  Wall  street  are  opposing  it,  and 
therefore  he  should  uphold  it,  and  to  make  his  zeal  more 
fervent  the  old  financial  falsehood  is  unfolded  to  him  that 
the  effect  of  this  legislation  will  be  to  place  two  dollars  in 
the  pocket  of  the  purchaser  of  his  produce  where  only  one 
now  exists,  and  tlius  by  the  farmer  will  be  gained  a double 
price  for  that  wliich  lie  has  to  sell.  The  laborer  is  made 
to  believe  that  more  silver  means  higher  wages,  while  the 
professional  patriot  is  regaled  with  the  statement  that 
discriminating  against  silver  is  aiming  a blow  at  one  ot 
his  country’s  greatest  industries.  But  back  of  the  dema- 
gogue, seeking  the  suffrages  of  the  voter  for  personal  ends, 
stands  the  mine  owner  anxiously  awaiting  the  day,  when, 
by  force  of  a statute  of  the  United  States,  he  will  be 
enabled  to  have  far  less  than  one  hundred  cents’  wortli 
of  his  produce  stamped  by  his  government  as  of  the  legal 
value  of  one  hundred  cents.  Bass  sucli  legislation  and  the 
mine  owner  alone  will  profit  by  it.  The  debtor  may 
possibly  scale  his  debts,  but.it  will  be  at  tbe  expense  of  his 
honor;  the  farmer  will  gain  nothing  by  a depreciated 
currency  : the  laborer's  wage  in  such  money  will  not  make 
him  a richer  man  nor  give  him  more  of  the  comforts  of 
life  ; while  the  intense  American  will  be  compelled  to  see 
his  government's  circulating  medium  patterned  after  that 
of  the  Mongolian. 

History  tells  us  that  in  the  early  days  of  England,  the 
kings,  through  right  of  might,  enriched  themselves  by 


clipping  tlie  coin  of  the  realm,  but  if  a subject  dared  to  do 
as  much  he  was  liun^  in  mid-air  until  life  was  extinct. 
This  right  of  profiting  through  dishonesty  was  the  king's 
particular  province,  and  he  was  unwilling  to  share  it  with 
any  of  his  subjects.  Tlie  method  in  tliis  country  will  be 
reversed  if  this  free  coinage  of  silver  measure  ever  becomes 
a law.  To  the  silver  kings  of  America,  under  the  sanction 
of  law,  will  be  given  the  sole  right  to  clip  the  coin  of  tlie 
Republic,  that  they  alone  may  be  enrlch<'d.  Even  Freder- 
ick the  Great,  having,  without  the  pretense  that  it  was 
legally  right  or  a power  attaching  to  his  sovereignty,  under 
the  dire  necessities  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  had  silver 
thalers  of  less  intrinsic  value  than  the  established  coin 
struck  off  and  circulated,  had  sufficient  sense  of  financial 
honor,  wlien  peace  was  restored,  to  recall  them  and  give  in 
exchange  thalers  of  full  purity  and  weight.  This  silver 
interest,  however,  less  honest  than  Prussia's  creator, 
insists  on  doing  worse  than  he  ever  thought  to  do,  and 
claims  that  a government,  boasting  of  its  financial  virtue, 
ought  to  legalize  such  a debauching  of  it. 

Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  if  such  iegislation  is  not 
class  legislation,  I know  not  what  you  will  term  class 
legislation.  If  legislation  that  promotes  in  such  a wav 
but  a single  industry  or  single  class  of  our  citizens,  is  not 
class  legislation,  then  the  legislation  that  protects  the 
manufacturer  of  steel  and  of  tin  plate  is  not  class  legisla- 
tion, and  to  be  consistent,  the  Democrat  who  advocates 
tliis  proposed  silver  legislation  must  cease  his  pretention 
to  be  a tariff  reformer.  His  proper  place  and  sphere  is 
witli  the  disciples  of  McKinley.  If  we,  as  Democrats,  are 
to  favor  and  endorse  such  legislation  as  this,  let  us  at  least 
be  consistent  in  our  inconsistency.  Let  us  not  discrimi- 
nate. If  the  attitude  of  these  silver  advocates  is, right, 
legal  and  proper,  then  the  position  of  the  Farmers’  Alli- 
ance people,  who  ask  that  the  government  establish  gov- 
ernment store-houses  to  receive  tlieir  produce  and  advance 
money  thereon,  is  right,  legal  and  proper,  and  we  should 
join  them  in  securing  the  passage  of  such  legislation.  If 
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the  demand  of  this  silver  class,  that  tlie  Kmvernment  atTnrd 
tliom  a profitable  market  for  Their  silver,  is  not  invoking 
the  extreme  of  paternalism  in  e^overnmont,  then  the 
demand  of  tlie  Socialist  and  the  Nationalist  is  not.  I do 
not  know  where  Democrats  find  warrant  for  any  such 
teachin^^  Tt  certainly  was  no  part  of  the  creed  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  in  the  first  days  of  the  Democratic  party 
nor  of  Mr.  Tilden  in  these  latter  davs.  Democrats,  even 
though  party  success  should  follow  sucli  concession,  can- 
not afford  to  concede  that  it  is  eitlier  part  or  lot  of  the 
government  to  join  any  body  of  men,  whether  few  or  many 
in  numbers,  in  promoting  a purely  commercial  enterprise. 
It  is  wrong  in  tlieory— it  would  be  disastrous  in  practice. 
Tt  would  mean  the  inlliction  of  a wrong  upon  a great  num- 
ber of  our  citizens:  it  would  bring  dishonor  upon  tlie 
nation's  credit. 

Already  too  much  of  such  legislation  lias  been  enacted. 
The  idea  is  already  loo  prevalent  that  tlie  road  to  private 
fortune  lies  through  legislative  acts,  and  at  every  State 
capital,  as  well  as  at  Washington,  is  maintained  a paid 
lobby,  seeking  to  promote  this  or  that  enterprise  by  means 
of  government  aid  and  sanction.  Such  legislation,  dis- 
honest in  conception,  is  demoralizing  in  result.  Instead 
of  our  government  governing  little  and  being  one  of  few 
laws,  it  is  becoming  a government  of  innumerable  powers 
and  of  many  enactments.  Honest  individual  effort  no 
longer  counts  in  the  race  for  wealth.  The  demoralization 
resulting  from  the  commercial  enterprises  of  the  civil  war 
lias  paralyzed  such  effort,  and  the  citizim,  anxious  to  grow 
rich  in  a night,  makes  the  government  tlie  tool  and  agency 
of  his  desire.  Such  legislation,  within  the  memory  of  us 
all,  has  been  rife  with  jobbery,  debauchery  and  scandal. 
It  has  laid  hold  of  men  in  high  places,  eager  for  gain, 
though  at  the  risk  of  their  public  honor  and  private  virtue, 
until  the  point  is  reached  that  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
this  or  that  man’s  claim  to  public  esteem  lies  in  the  fact 
that  throughout  his  public  career  he  maintained  his  per- 
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hniial  intejirily.  If  the  Democratic  party's  origin  is  dur  to 
any  one  thiny  more  than  another,  it  is  to  the  fact  that  its 
founders  adliered  to  tlie  doctrine  tliat  the  legislative 
powers  of  the  government  are  exhausted  when  legislation 
atfecting  all  citizens  alike  has  been  enacted.  Jefferson 
stated  this  truth  time  and  time  again  ; Madison  and  Mon- 
roe reiterated  it,  and  Jackson  endeared  himself  to  his  party 
and  the  people  vvhen  he  determined  that  the  class  legis- 
lation which  gave  the  Dnited  States  Bank  a money  monop- 
oly should  no  longer  exist. 

But,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  there  are  other  rea- 
sons why  this  propo.sed  silver  legislation  is  not  in  harmony 
with  the  tenets  of  our  party.  Objectionable  on  the  ground 
of  being  class  legislation,  it  is  eciually  objectionable  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  legislation  that  will,  if  ever  enacted,  set 
at  naught  the  Democratic  principle,  that  such  legislation 
should  conform  to  and  aid  the  natural  and  fixed  laws  of 
commerce  and  trade,  rather  than  conllict  with  and  retard 
them  in  their  operations.  The  inevitable  effect  of  such 
legislation  as  this  must  be  to  disturb  and  injure  our  com- 
mercial relations  at  home  and  abroad at  home,  by 
recklessly  inllating  the  volume  of  our  currency,  thus  unset- 
tling values;  abroad,  because  in  the  monetary  circles  (/f 
the  great  commercial  nations  of  the  world  silver  is  a 
depreciated  money.  It  is  not  to  the  point  to  say  that  it 
is  wrongfully  discriminated  against : the  incontrovertible 
fact  is,  whether  right  or  wrong,  it  holds  only  a secondary 
place  in  the  transactions  of  those  who  have  the  commerce 
of  the  world  within  their  keeping.  In  no  nation  of  imporl- 
ance  is  it  recognized,  nor  will  it  ever  be,  as  a standard  of 
value,  and  our  national  legislators  should  appreciate  this 
fact.  They  should  know  that  it  is  impossible  to  legislate 
for  our  own  people  alone  in  these  matters.  They  cannot 
isolate  the  Tnited  States  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  nor 
would  it  be  desirable  if  they  could.  To  so  do  would  be  but 
to  commit  commercial  suicide.  The  interests  of  this  peo- 
ple are  so  intertwined  with  the  interests  of  others,  that 
10 
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from  force  of  the  law  of  self-preservation  we  must  conform 
our  commercial  laws  to  the  laws  that  govern  the  world's 
trade.  I do  not  believe,  nor  has  the  Democratic  party  ever 
taught,  that  any  nation,  no  matter  how  great  its  energy 
and  its  resources,  can,  within  itself  and  independent  of  all 
others,  become  a strong,  a prosperous  and  a mighty  nation. 
Great  as  has  been  the  advance  of  the  American  people, 
magnificent  as  have  been  their  efforts,  and  marvelous  as  > 
has  been  the  success  that  has  crowned  them,  an  attempt 
by  the  law-making  power  of  this  government  to  subvert 
the  immutable  laws  that  govern  the  world's  trade  will 
prove  as  futile  as  though  conceived  in  the  councils  of  some 
unlettered  race,  unused  to  the  waj'S  and  doings  of  modern 
business  enterprise.  The  American  people  to-day  are  pos- 
.sessed  of  the  opportunity  to  injure  themselves  in  this 
matter : they  are  not  possessed  of  the  power  to  either 
revise,  change  or  destroy  laws  that  owe  their  origin  and 
strength,  not  to  written  legislative  sanction,  but  to  the 
unwritten  decrees  of  mankind. 

The  gentlemen  who  are  urging  this  thing  may  know  of 
some  way  by  which  a bi-metallic  standard,  one  of  a cheap 
and  the  other  of  a dear  metal,  can  be  maintained  by  the 
Dnited  States  in  defiance  of  the  single  standard  of  all 
other  civilized  nations.  It  may  be  they  have,  as  Andrew 
Johnson  once  suggested,  discovered  the  ‘‘philosopher's 
stone,''  but  he  believed,  as  all  others  who  have  carefully 
investigated  the  question,  that  ‘‘Congress  cannot  regulate 
the  value  of  tb*-^  coins,  because  the  commercial  world  will 
take  the  cc^ins  for  what  they  are  intrinsically  worth,  and 
not  for  what  the  legal  stamp  represents  them  to  be  worth." 
These  gentlemen  can  certainly  find  nothing  in  the  financial 
history  of  the  United  States  to  bear  them  out  in  their 
theories.  They  can  find  no  instance,  in  either  its  colonial 
or  federal  relations,  where  the  dearer  money  of  the  country 
did  not  disappear  before  the  clieaper,  and  the  history  of 
the  United  States  in  this  regard  is  the  history  of  the  world. 

If  it  is  desirable  to  eliminate  gold  from  our  currency,  the 
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way  is  now  open,  for  so  sure  as  to-morrow’s  dawn  will  bring 
the  light  of  day,  just  so  sure  will  the  free  and  unlimited 
coinage  of  silver  drive  gold  coin  from  the  active  channels 
of  barter  and  trade  within  the  United  States. 

Let  this  measure  become  a law,  and  the  United  States 
will  rank  itself  with  China.  Let  this  measure  become  a 
law,  and  two  years  hence  Chicago  will  present  the  strange 
spectacle  of  a vsondrous  city,  entertaining  the  people  of 
every  nation  with  its  show  of  progress  in  science  and  art. 
manufacture  and  commerce,  architecture  and  agriculture, 
beyond  anything  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  yet  using 
a monetary  system  that  is  known  in  neither  London,  Paris 
nor  Berlin,  but  rules  the'  marts  of  Canton,  Tokio  and  Cal- 
cutta. 

But  there  is  one  more  objection  I desire  to  state,  and  1 
am  done.  This  proposed  silver  legislation  designs  to  give 
us  a dollar,  which,  as  a matter  of  fact,  is  not  a dollar. 
Upon  the  very  face  of  it,  it  is  a cheat,  and  the  government 
ought  not,  from  the  standpoint  of  either  sound  law  or  good 
morals,  to  be  a party  to  a fraud.  It  is  in  violation  of  the 
rights  of  every  creditor,  and  an  encouragement  to  wrong 
doing  in  every  debtor.  Such  money  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  a 
disgrace  to  the  American  people ; and  in  the  end  will 
prove  as  unprofitable  as  the  plunder  of  the  highwayman. 
Robbery,  under  the  guise  of  law,  is  not  less  robbery.  Pub- 
lic morals  should  not  be  less  rigid  than  private  ones,  and 
the  actions  of  great  republics  should  be  not  less  scrupu- 
lously honest  than  those  of  the  humblest  citizen.  If  there 
he  any  Democrat  advocating  this  unholy  thing,  and  at 
the  same  time  cherishing  as  his  political  idol  Thomas 
•lefferson,  I beg  of  him  to  read  and  reflect  upon  these  words, 
translated  by  Jefferson  from  the  French  manuscript  of 
Count  Destutti  de  Tracey,  and  by  Jetferson  sent  to  .lohn 
Adams  with  his  hearty  endorsement : “ It  is  to  be  desired 
that  coinshad  never  borne  other  names  than  those  of  their 
weight,  and  that  the  arbitrary  denominations  called  mon- 
eys of  account,  as  pounds,  shillings,  pence,  and  so  forth, 
had  never  been  used.  But  when  these  denominations  are 
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admitted  and  employed  in  transactions,  to  diminish  the 
quantity  of  the  metal  to  which  they  answer,  by  an  altera- 
tion of  the  real  coins,  it  is  to  steal : and  it  is  a theft  whicli 
even  injures  him  wlio  commits  it.” 

In  contradistinction,  Mr.  President  and  gentleman,  to 
this  Jeffersonian  Democracy,  is  the  Democracy  that  would, 
for  party  advantage,  urge  and  aid  such  legislation  as  that 
which  is  advocated  in  the  resolutions  to  which  I have 
alluded.  It  is  legislation  that  ought  not  to  receive  the 
^ endorsement  or  aid  of  tlie  Democratic  party  of  this  State 

or  of  this  Nation.  It  is  un-Democratic  in  every  feature  of 
it.  and  wlien  it  is  suggested  by  Democrats  that  it  shall 
""  receive  Democratic  support,  the  Iroquois  Club,  professing 

to  stand  upon  the  higliest  plane  of  politics,  ouglit  to  enter 
a solemn  protest  against  it. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  party  politics,  it  is  neither  good 
nor  politic  politics  to  endorse  it.  It  never  will  commend 
itself  to  the  sober  second  thought  of  the  American  people : 
and  the  test  of  wliat  is  and  what  is  not  good  politics,  is 
that  which  in  the  final  struggle  meets  with  the  approval 
of  the  sober  judgment  of  the  people,  and  not  the  mere 
applau.se  of  their  over-wrought  imagination.  From  the 
earliest  days  of  the  money  operations  of  this  and  other 
nations  to  the  present  time,  extravagant  monetary  schemes 
have  taken  hold  of  the  imagination  of  the  people,  but  his- 
^ lory  fails  to  record  a single  instance  where  such  schemes 

did  not  bring  disaster,  and,  when  tested  by  the  reason  of 
mankind,  were  not  rejected.  Good  politics  means  honest 
and  consistent  politics.  It  is  not  the  politics  that  yields 
to  “every  wind  of  doctrine,”  but,  based  upon  that  which 
is  honest  and  right,  gains  the  respect  and  the  fealty  of 
mankind.  Good  politics  makes  a Democrat  a Democrat  in 
all  tilings,  and,  grounded  in  the  faitli  that  is  in  him,  and, 
knowing  whereof  he  doth  affirm,  tliere  is  no  time  when  he 
cannot  be  counted  upon  for  his  party  and  the  right.  The 
offices  ought  not  to  be  the  end  ever  in  view,  but  higher  and 
better  things  should  move  us  in  our  political  action.  It 
matters  not  so  much  who  fill  tlie  offices,  but  how  they  are 
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filled.  It  is  of  less  importance  as  to  who  make  the  laws, 
than  wliat  laws  are  made. 

Mr.  Cleveland  is,  to-day,  I believe,  the  best  embodiment 
of  good  politics  within  the  borders  of  our  States.  His 
strength  lies  not  in  his  brilliancy  as  a statesman,  nor  in 
his  cunning  as  a politician,  but  in  the  fact  that  he  is  nei- 
ther a coward  nor  a trimmer.  In  the  highest  and  best 
sense  he  represents  political  integrity.  This  fact,  and  this 
alone,  is  sufficient  to  again  make  him  President  of  the 
United  States,  for  if  there  is  anything  that  the  Americans 
admire  beyond  all  else,  it  is  that  statesmanship  which  has 
the  courage  of  convictions  strong  enough  to  unhesitatingly 
and  unequivocally  announce  itself  upon  every  question  of 
public  moment,  whether  that  question  be  one  of  revenue, 
of  currency,  or  of  personal  rights. 

The  want  of  good  politics  has  been  the  bane  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  more  than  once  throughout  the  last  three 
decades.  Eager  for  success  and  discouraged  by  repeated 
defeat.  Democrats  have,  time  and  again,  cast  aside  Demo- 
cratic principles  and  followed  after  strange  gods,  only  to 
find  themselves  in  deeper  distress.  At  last,  having  gotten 
l)ack  to  first  principles  upon  one  great  question,  let  us  not 
upon  another  throw  away  our  gain  by  yielding  to  an  illu- 
sion that  in  the  end  will  but  confuse  and  confound  us. 

I am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  this  silver  craze  has 
taken  an  apparent  hold  upon  our  people,  and  especially  in 
this  Western  country;  but  this  seeming  popularity  is 
neither  indicative  of  its  real  strength,  nor  of  its  soundness 
as  a financial  principle.  If  we  are  to  judge  of  this  by  sim- 
ilar political  movements  in  the  past,  there  is  no  cause  for 
alarm.  ?no  errors  are  so  spontaneously  popular  with  the 
mass  of  the  people  as  financial  ones,  and  none  are  so  easily 
dispelled  if  aggressively  attacked.  It  is  not  so  long  since 
that  the  greenback  flatist  was  high  in  popular  favor,  and 
politicians,  hungry  for  public  place,  were  hailing  the  issue 
as  one  that  meant  party  success  and  unlimited  material 
prosperity  ; but  flatism  waned  and  disappeared,  when  once 
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I it  was  subjected  to  the  test  of  intelligent  analysis.  Still 

i stronger  intrenched  seemed  the  doctrine  of  protection  in  • 

I popular  esteem,  but,  through  “a  campaign  of  education,'' 

the  fallacy  of  its  theory  and  the  iniquity  of  its  practices 
have  been  revealed,  and  to-day  there  is  scarcely  one  of  all 
its  myriad  worshippers  left  in  public  place  to  do  it  rever- 
ence. Let  Democrats  boldly  meet  this  question  as  it 
should  be  met.  entering  neither  a disclaimer  of  interest  in 
it  nor  offering  terms  of  compromise,  and  its  fate  will  be 
' f that  of  the  heresies  that  in  their  day  and  generation  bid 

fair  to  pervert  all  the  people. 

< - It  was  a favorite  theory  of  Mr.  Tilden,  who,  in  point  of 

acute  statesmanship  and  sagacious  political  leadership, 
has  never  been  surpassed  in  the  annals  of  American  pol- 
itics, and  who,  as  a financier,  is  to  be  ranked  with  Gallatin, 
that  the  important  thing  in  a contest  for  political  suprem- 
acy is  to  have  an  abiding  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
that  which  appeals  to  the  intelligence  of  the  people.  Upon 
a notable  occasion,  in  receiving  the  congratulations  of  a 
body  of  young  men,  upon  his  elevation  to  the  chief  magis- 
tracy of  theStateof  New  York,  he  said  : “We  have  to  meet 
these  political  and  social  problems.  We  have  to  meet  them 
with  intelligence  and  courage,  and,  above  all,  with  trust  in 
the  masses  of  our  people.  I have  been  one  of  those  who, 
k amid  periods  pregnant  with  despondency,  still  retained 

that  trust  in  the  body  of  the  American  people  with  whicli 
I began  life.  I did  not  incline  to  censure  those  who  some- 
times felt  despondent:  but  I myself  never  lost  courage, 
never  lost  my  belief  that  the  element  of  human  society 
which  seeks  for  what  is  good  is  more  powerful,  if  we  will 
but  trust  in  it,  than  all  those  selfish  combinations  that 
would  obtain  advantage  over  the  masses  of  the  people.” 

In  the  emergency  which  to-day  confronts  the  Democratic 
party,  I commend  to  Democrats  these  words  of  the  leader 
who,  more  than  all  others,  pointed  out  the  way  and  made 
possible  the  return  of  the  Democracy  to  the  confidence  of 
the  American  peopie. 
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RESOLUTIONS 

Adopted  by  the  luo(ii  ()is  Cluo  Tuesday,  March  3d,  18id  : 

Whekeas,  Strong  intluences  are  being  exerted  to  induce 
Congress  to  raise  the  price  of  silver  bullion  by  a so  called 
free  coinage  act ; and 

WiiEUEAS,  Such  legislation  would  be  solely  in  behalf  of 
special  interests  at  the  expense  and  to  the  great  damage  of 
the  people  and  contrary  to  Democratic  principles;  there- 
fore, 

lie,soh-ed,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Club  are  hereby  ten- 
dered to  Gkoveu  Cleveland  for  his  manly  and  patriotic 
rebuke  of  such  dangerous  and  reckless  experiments,  and 
we  fully  concur  wdth  his  declarations  on  that  subject,  and 
we  hope  and  believe  that  they  will  have  great  weight  with 
the  people  and  their  representatives. 
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